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THE COLONIAL JETONS OF LOUIS XV. 
BY GEORGE M. PARSONS, 
[Concluded from Vol. xix, No. 1.] 

Tue device of the jeton of 1756 (Fig. 7)* shows two beehives with a 
swarm of bees passing from one to the other, with the legend above, sepEM 
NON ANIMUM MUTANT ‘They change the seat, not the mind.” This legend is 
a beautiful adaptation of a sentiment expressed by Horace in his epistle to 
Bullatius. (Epist. I. xi: 27.) The latter, oppressed by care, sought relief by 
traveling from city to city. Horace told him that his cure was not to be 
effected in this manner, since 


“Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,”— 


“ They change the climate, not the character, who cross the seas.” There 
is more in the device and legend of this jeton than appears at the first glance. 
The explanation of the uninterrupted advance of the French, even to the 
third year of the war, is to be found in the harmony of feeling and unity of 
action which marked all their operations. The reverse was the case with the 
colonies of England before the war; while, for several years after the war 
began, jealousies and lack of harmony between the army of England and the 
provincial forces impeded military operations. ‘The English settlements were 
made by separate colonies composed of emigrants of different characters and 
with different purposes, and it was difficult to secure a hearty co-operation in 
the execution of any plan for resisting the encroachments of their enemy. 

The harmony prevailing among the French arose from unwavering loyalty 
to the government of France. Neither soldier, priest, nor civilian, ever 
swerved from allegiance to the crown ; Frenchmen on leaving home, French- 
men they remaine -d to the end. There was no thought of independent action, 
no purpose of revolt. Whenever an expedition was made, even to the regions 
most remote from the centre of the colonial government on the St. Lawrence, 
it was the sovereignty of France that was asserted, and her glory that was 
proclaimed. The English colonists always dreamed of independence, the 


French never. 
* The references are to the plate in the last number, 
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That the French government understood and reciprocated this feeling, is 
fully shown by the issue of the jetons under consideration. It had already, in 
1670, exhibited its concern for the American colonists by issuing, expressly 
for circulation among them, silver coins of two denominations, which differed 
from the ordinary coinage in this, that the arms of France on the reverse were 
surrounded by the inscription, GLORIAM REGNI TVI DICENT, ‘‘ They shall speak 
of the glory of thy kingdom.” (Figs. 10, 11.) The significant jeton of 1756 
declares that three quarters of a century later no change of feeling had 
followed a change of place. 

It is taken for granted that the inscription on the coins of 1670 has 
reference to the political character of the relations existing between the 
French colonies in America and the parent country. It is from the CXLV 
Psalm of David, the roth and 11th verses of which are as follows :— 

10. ‘All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord! and Thy saints shall 
bless Thee. 

11. ‘* They shall speak of the glory of Thy kingdom, and talk of Thy 
power.” 

It was suggested by the late Professor Anthon, to whose research we 
are indebted for an interesting history of this beautiful coin, and for our 
knowledge of the source of its legend, that it was the ecclesiastical character 
of French colonization which led to the quotation; the suggestion doubtless 
arose from the nature of the context. It is, however, always permitted to 
employ a sentence that is disassociated from its context by quotation, in a 
manner entirely different from its original use. This occurs in the applica- 
tion of the inscription on the jeton of 1756, where it is obvious that the 
purpose of the jeton was not the same which Horace sought to accom- 
plish by his advice to his friend. It is important to notice in this connec- 
tion the fact that there is not on any known jeton or medal the slightest 
allusion to the signal services rendered by the members of the priesthood in 
the establishment, extension, and protection of the French colonies. It 
seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude, that the inscription on these coins 
was employed to declare that from the colonists, without distinction of classes, 
was to proceed the song of praise. 

The English government never issued any coins of importance in the 
interest of its American colonies, and when, in 1652, Massachusetts put into 
circulation its famous pine tree coins, they bore no reference whatever to 
England. 

The jeton of 1757 (Fig. 8) represents Neptune and a warrior embarked 
upon a shell, which floats gracefully over the water. The legend is, PARAT 
ULTIMA TERRA TRIUMPHOS, ‘‘ The remotest region prepares triumphs.” The 
design and execution of the device is bold and spirited. The warrior with 
shield (which is blazoned with the lilies of France) and spear advanced, 
presses on as if eager for the conflict, while Neptune with his trident makes 
smooth the passage. 

The remaining jeton (Fig. 9) shows the broad sea, and from the further 
shore, on which stands a city, a flight of eagles has taken wing and is 
approaching a rocky coast seen in the foreground to the left. The legend is, 
EADEM TRANS AEQUORA viRTUS, “The same bravery beyond the seas.” The 
eagles advance in graceful and easy movement, and the piece, although not 
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possessing the strong features of the others, is not less beautiful than they. 
These two jetons are the first which refer directly to military operations. 
Both are of the same character, and tell of victories gained and of courage 
unabated. They undoubtedly refer to the success which had hitherto fallen 
to the arms of the French, and to the re-inforcements which were sent 
forward in preparation for further contests. No more expressive symbol of 
military re-inforcements could be adopted than that of the last jeton, where 
the eagles are seen still rising from the distant shore from which the advance 
had been made. E nough has been said of the events of 1756 and 1757 to 
render unnecessary any more particular explanation of these two pieces. 

The last jeton may seem out of place in view of the fact that in 1758 the 
Island of Cape Breton and Louisbourg fell into the hands of the British 
forces; but the surrender did not take place until the last week in August, in 
all probability long after the jeton was issued. It is not probable that the 
French government ever issued more than these eight jetons relating to its 
American colonies. The one issued in 1751, in its representation of the 
sturdy growth of the lily on a foreign soil, seems properly to introduce the 
series, which as properly is ended in 1758. ‘These jetons are valuable in the 
evidence which they afford that the French government was in fact in earnest 
in its efforts to establish a New France on the North American continent. 

After the war was ended a number of medals were struck by the English 
in commemoration of their victories, several of which are especially interesting 
in connection with the jetons of 1751, 1753, and 1757. 

One issued on account of the capture of Louisbourg, the dies of which 
were cut by Pingo, shows on the obverse the bombardment of that city, and 
on the reverse (Fi ig. 14), a point of rock projecting boldly over the sea. On 
the top lies a naked female, representing France, crushed by a big globe, 
inscribed CANADA and AMERICA; on one side of it stands a sailor w aving his 
cap; on the other an English grenadier, and behind him the British flag ; 
above, Fame flies through “the air blowing her trumpet and carrying a w reath 
of laurel. Between the soldier and the sailor is the inscription, PARITER IN 
BELLA, “ Equally (brave or successful) in war.” The female seems to be 
making efforts to push off the weight which fastens her to the rock. Her 
head is raised, her left arm supports her position, her right hand rests upon 
the edge of the precipice, whzle from its relaxed grasp a lily falls below. It 
is difficult to understand why a medal so carefully designed and executed 
should represent the defeat of France by the figure of a female lying under 
an immense globe. A possible explanation is found by reference to the 
jeton of 1753: the globe on the medal which shows on its surface the out- 
lines of the western hemisphere is one of the two for which the one sun of 
rance sufficed. It must be confessed that the satire of this portion of the 
medal, while severe, is awkward and coarse. 

Another medal (Fig. 15) has for its obverse the laurel-crowned bust of 
George II, and on its reverse, for the central design, the figure of Britannia 
seated in a chariot drawn by a lion; on one side walks Liberty, on the other 
Justice, above is the inscription, Forpus INvicruM, “ An invincible league” — 
and the path of the triumphal procession is strewn with lilies. In every 
respect this is a beautiful medal. The movement of the procession towards 
the spectator is shown with great skill, while the satire of the design, so 
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effective in its severity, is conveyed with a delicacy that is beyond criticism. 
A third medal celebrates the victory of the English over the French in a 
naval fight off Belle Isle. The obverse displays Britannia with shield and 
trident, riding the waves triumphantly seated on a sea-horse, while Victory 
with a laurel wreath is flying above her; the legend is BRITAIN TRIVMPHED 
HAWKE COMMANDED. ‘The reverse, which is shown in the plate (Fig. 16), bears 
an emblematic group of figures, and in the exergue the words ‘‘ FRANCE RELIN- 
QUISHES THE SEA.” ‘This marine disaster, it will be seen, is represented by a 
foot soldier stepping to the land from the ocean, typified by a sea monster, 
who, as the TEMPEsT vainly tries to resist the advancing galley of England. 
The propriety of representing the naval force of France by a foot soldier may 
well be doubted unless it was intended as a satirical reply to the jeton of 1757, 
issued only two years before the naval engagement. On the medal the 
soldier of the jeton is pushing forward, not in eagerness for the strife as 
when crossing the sea with propitious Neptune for his companion, but in 
ignominious flight. His sword is used to secure his footing on the land, 
while his shield is held behind him to protect his person from the avenging 
thunderbolts of Britannia, who is close in pursuit, regardless of Night, who 
flies to restrain her. 

The war, whose victories are celebrated in these medals, was not confined 
to England and France. All the principal powers of Europe were in the 
field, and the contest was carried on in eve ry quarter of the globe. Wherever 
a weak point was found by either side, a heavy blow was struck. The medal 
relating to Oswego, which has been spoken of, commemorated also the cap- 
ture by the Ire nch of Wese ‘1, an important post in the Prussian provinces on 
the Rhine, of Port Mahon, the capital of Minorca, and of St. David's, a strong 
position belonging to the English on the coast of Coromandel, on the western 
side of the Bay of Bengal. The c capture of these positions and of Oswego, in 
various parts of the world, was considered sufficient authority for bestowing 
on the King of France the title of ‘ ORBIS IMPERATOR.” 

It will be observed that there is also on the last of the English medals, 
which are shown on the plate of illustrations (Fig. 15), a list of places, as well 
in Europe and Africa as in America, where the arms of France had fallen 
before those of England,—Goree, Senegal, St. Malo, Cherbourg, Louisbourg, 
Frontenac, and Duquesne, and in each instance there is added the name of 
the successful commander. It can hardly be doubted that this enumeration of 
victories was made in reply to the boastful character of the Oswego medal, — 
a reply which is the more forcible from the fact that the list of French victories 
is eclipsed by the larger list of those achieved by the English. 

There is another medal, the sting of which is found in an inverted lily, in 
the centre of a shield on either side of which are the lion and the unicorn of 
England, and above is the inscription, pERFIDIA EVERSA, “ Perfidy overthrown.” 
This medal also mentions other important captures from the French and the 
Spaniards. Still another medal is devoted especially to the celebration of the 
conquest of Guadeloupe, one of the most valued possessions of the French in 
the West Indies. 

Although the cause of the war was removed by the conquest of Canada 
in 1760, hostilities on the continent continued until 1762, on account of the 
difficulty of settling the conflicting interests of the various allies of the two 
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principal parties to the conflict. A treaty was negotiated in 1761, but, not 
being satisfactory, was not ratified. There was, howeve r, a general desire for 
peace. The English, although successful, felt the heavy “drain upon their 
treasury for expenses and for subsidies to their allies. France, and Spain 
who had joined France from Bourbon symp uthy —had both suffered in the 
loss of colonies and commerce. The Dutch had taken a neutral position on 
the breaking out of the war, and their territory enjoyed seaminialte from 
invasion, but it was charged by England that they had transported from 
Sweden to their own ports, arms and munition of war, which soon found their 
way to the French, and had given the protection of their flag to commerce 
between France and her colonies in the West Indies. The English conse- 
quently seized and condemned the merchant vessels of the Dutch whenever 
they were met on any sea. Under this condition of affairs there was but 
little difficulty in negotiating a second treaty, which was concluded and 
signed on the 23d of November, 1762. 

This brief summary will be sufficient for the explanation of a beautiful 
medal struck by the Dutch in 1762, which is shown on the plate of illustra- 
tions, and a notice of it will close this article. 

This may be considered exclusively a peace medal. On the obverse 
(Fig. 17) is seen a column, against the base of which the shields of England 
and France—no lon ver clashing—quie ‘tly rest. On the shaft are fastened the 
arms of Austria, while an Indian—among European medalists the invariable 
type of America—holds up a cherub in the act of crowning the column with a 
small image bearing a branch of the olive treé. The legend, Evropak ALMAM 
NE TARDET PACEM, “ Let nothing delay the sweet peace of Europe,” being an 
invocation for peace, would indicate either that the medal was struck before 
the execution of the treaty, or that a fear existed that peace might not follow. 
In either case, it well expresses the feeling which prevailed with all parties 
engaged in or affected by the war. The reverse, (Mig. 18,) shows Mercury, 
who bears in one hand the caduceus and an olive branch, and with the other 
gently strokes the mane of the lion of the Batavii—the emblem of the 
Dutch,—which rests in placable mood among boxes and barrels, and other 
signs of prosperous tri an and upholds a staff, on whic h isa Liberty cap, and 
the clustered arrows of the United Provinces, while in the background ships 
are filling their sails for distant ports. ‘The leg — DVRET VSQVE AD AETERNVM, 
‘“May it endure forever,” is a prayer well in harmony with the peaceful 
scene:—a vain prayer, since but a short x elapsed before another war 
broke out, the result of which was the establishment of the independence 
of the American colonies,—a result which possibly excited among the English 
a regret that there had not been at an early date an amicable adjustment of 
division lines between the French and English colonies in America. 


Tue English Fourpenny piece was coined for the first time after the lapse of two 
centuries in the reign of William IV, and is said to owe its existence to Joseph Hume, 
a Radical member of the British Parliament from 1812 to 1855, from whom it obtained 
the name of “Joey.” It was very unpopular with the cabman, when the fare was 
fixed at 8d. a mile, as it was possible to pay him the exact amount of his fare without 
change. Both the fourpence and threepence, the latter struck in large quantities since 
1845, are found “very useful coins, especially for charitable (?) purposes.”’ 
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THE COINAGE OF ROME. 
BY HERBERT A. GRUEBER. 
{Concluded from VoL, xrx, No, 1.] 

Mints.—Wuen the Roman Empire came under the sway of Augustus, 
the Roman monetary system was imposed as the official standard in financial 
business throughout the empire, and no mint was allowed to exist without the 
imperial license. This permission was, however, conce ‘ded to many Greek 
cities which for the most part struck only copper coins, though several cities 
issued also silver coins: the only local mint of which gold coins are known is 
that of Caesarea in Cappadocia. ‘These coins are usually designated Greek 
Imperial. The issue of pure silver coins does not appear to have been carried 
on to any great extent, and did not last longer than the reign of Nero, (if we 
except the large silver pieces struck in the provinces of Asia and usually 
called medallions), when the abundance of copper money placed the silver at a 
premium, and it gradually disappeared from circulation. This copper coinage 
had for obverse type the head of the emperor, etc., and for reverse some 
mythological or his torical subject: the inscriptions were always in Greek. In 
the second ce ntury the issues of the copper money increased very rapidly; but 
as the Roman denarius became more and more debased, and the local mints 
could no longer make a profit of issuing coins on any local standard, gradually 
one city after the other ceased to exercise the right of coining money, and by 
the end of the reign of Gallienus almost the only mint of importance remaining 
was that of Alexandria, which continued to issue its coins till the reign of 
Diocletian. This mint was able to last out longer than the others, because it 
adopted the same tactics as the imperial mint at Rome: that is, as the denarius 
became more and more debased, so Alexandria, to keep pace, debased all her 
coins, and the silver became potin, and the potin, copper. Besides these 
mints there existed from time to time other local ones, which issued gold and 
silver coins after the Roman types and standard. Such a mint was established 
at Antioch from Vespasian through the succeeding reigns to Gallienus; these 
coins, the aureus and denarius, being of a peculiarly rude fabric. The denarius 
was struck at Ephesus during the reigns of Vespasian and Domitian. In the 
western part of the empire there were also local mints, for Spain struck coins 
pretty freely from the reign of Augustus to that of Titus, and in Gaul we find 
a large number of aurei issued over the same period. The coinages of Clodius 
Macer in Africa, of Clodius Albinus in Gaul, of Pacatianus, Regalianus, and 
Dryantilla at Siscia, and other such issues, must be considered as exceptional 
and as having no legitimate authorization. When the base silver coinage had 
thus driven the Greek imperial copper coins out of circulation, Gallienus estab- 
lished local mints throughout the whole empire, which struck money after the 
Roman types and standard. The number of mints was further increased by 
Diocletian, and these continued to exercise their rights till the extinction of 
the Roman rule in the west and afterwards in the east. At first there was no 
indication on the coin that it was struck out of Rome; but Diocletian placed 
on all the coins, both of Rome and elsewhere, a monogram or initial letter of 
the city whence the coin came. 

Medallions and Tickets.— Besides the coins there are certain pieces in 
metal which resemble money in general appearance, but which were never 
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made to pass as currency. These are called medallions and tickets, the medal- 
lions corresponding to medals of the present time. The types of the medallions 
resemble those of the copper sestertius, having on one side the portrait of an 
imperial personage, and on the other some mythological, dedicatory, historical, 
or architectural subject, which more often than in the case of the coinage has 
some reference to the emperor or to the imperial family. The size of the 
medallions is usually somewhat larger than that of the sestertius, and it is 
easily distinguished from the coins by the absence of the letters s.c. The 
work, too, is finer and in higher relief, so that they form quite fzeces de luxe. 

These pieces were struck in gold, silver, and copper, those of the last metal 
being most common. The silver and copper medallions were apparently first 
struck in the reign of Domitian, but the first gold one extant is of the reign of 
Diocletian, after whose time gold and silver ee are more general than 
those of copper. The finest pieces were issued by Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Commodus; but the quality of the ite is fairly maintained at a 
later period, when the coinage had much fallen in style and character. Even 
during the reigns of Constantine the Great and his successors, the execution 
of the medallions is throughout much superior to that of the current coins. It 
is probable that these pieces were all struck as honorary rewards or memorials, 

and were presented by the emperor to his troops or to those about the court. 

It has been supposed that they were intended to be placed on the er 
because some are provided with deep outer rims, but this seems doubtful, 

in all representations of standards on the column of ‘Trajan and other buil lings 
it may be seen that the medallions with which they are adorned have the bust 
of the emperor facing, whereas on these it is always in proiile. 

Of the tickets the most important are the conforniates, so called because 
they have the edge slightly turned over. ‘These pieces are of copper of the 
size of the sestertius, but somewhat thinner, and they have for types on 
one side some mythological, agonistic, or historical subject, either relating to 
the public games or to the contests which took place for the honors of “the 
oe the circus, the stadium, or the odeum; and on the other side a 
head or bust, imperial, regal, or otherwise, such as of philosophers, authors, 
and re ts. The question of the object of these pieces and the time when 
they were struck has provoked much discussion, but at last these two points 
seem to have been fairly settled. Judging from the fabric, their issue appears 
to have commenced in the reign of Constantine the ( pre and to have been 
continued to about that of Anthemius, A. D. 464-472, that is, for a space of 
about one hundred and fifty years. They were struc k for presentation to the 
victors at the public games and contests, not as their sole reward, but as a 
kind of ticket on the presentation of which at some appointed place and time 
they would receive the allotted prizes. 

Medallic Art.—I\n the massive and rude forms of the early coinage of 
Rome, bold in its relief, and not without some knowledge of the laws of 
perspective, we see illustrated the stern, hard character of the Roman, whose 
entire attention was given either to universal conquest abroad or to agricultural 
pursuits at home. Art to him possessed no charm, as he was devoid of 
elegance and taste, and even the nobles prided themselves on their natural 
deficiency in matters of art, which they considered incompatible with zwzperium 
and dibertas. This feeling, at the end of the second century B. C., became 
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somewhat softened by the presence in Rome of the vast spoils of Greece, 
consisting chiefly of statues and paintings; and if the people still despised the 
practical cultivation of the arts, they were in general delighted with the beauty, 
or — the novelty, of these acquisitions. ‘This increasing taste for the 
artistic is depicted on the coins, which during the Republic are of a pictorial 
haan in many instances not without some merit, the whole type being in 
low relief. As compared with the earlier period, this one may be called 
progressive. 

With the Augustan age comes a visible change, and Greek artists are 
imported into Rome, not only to adorn the te mples of the gods, but also 
to embellish the villas of the rich, into many of which had already found 
their way numerous original works from Greece, Asia, and Egypt. As the 
taste increased and it was impossible to furnish the wants of all with original 
Greek works, there naturally arose a great demand for copies of the most 
famous and best known objects. Instances of these copies may be seen in the 
British Museum in such works as the Discobolus, which is supposed to be 
taken from a bronze figure by Myron; the Townley Venus, which, if nota 
work of the Macedonian period, may be a copy of one; and the Apollo 
Citharoedus, probably adapted from some celebrated original, since two other 
nearly similar figures exist. ‘Though we cannot claim much originality for the 
Roman artists at this period, yet they are no mere servile copyists ; as by a 
frequent modification of the original design they give an air of novelty and a 
stamp of individuality to their works. What has been said of sculpture applies 
alike to medallic art, and the effect of this Greek influence is very marked on 
the coins of the Augustan age, and especially on those of the two Agrippinas, 

Caligula and Claudius. The mythological figures which we meet with on 
we ‘se coins strike us very forcibly as copies in many instances of Greek statues. 
Jupiter seated holding his thunderbolt and sceptre; Minerva leaning on her 
spear and shield ornamented with the serpent ; Spes tripping lightly forward, 
holding a flower and gently raising her dress; and Diana rushing onward in 
the chase, her bow in “her out-stretched hand, and followed by her hound, — 
are all representations of Greek subjects. The coins of Nero show the perfec- 
tion which portraiture had attained, the growth of whose bad passions can be 
traced in the increasing brutality of his feature s; whilst the coinages of Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Aurelius, give us the highest state of Roman 
medallic art and work. 

With the decay of the Empire comes an immediate decline in the work- 
manship of the coinage; from Commodus to Diocletian it was one continued 
downward course. The coins of the early Christian emperors show a slight 
artistic revival, and when, in later times, the artists of the West poured into 
Constantinople, carrying with them all that remained of artistic life in the 
ancient world, they imported into the coinage that style of ornament so pecul- 
iarly Byzantine, the traces of which are still to be seen in the architecture of 
the Greek Church, both in Europe and Asia. 


in a stone mountain wall on Crawshay’s Cray, in Wales, were found recently three 
hundred silver coins bearing the effigy of Queen Elizabeth, and bearing dates ranging 
from 1510 to 1605. Those of the latter date, however, bear the effigy of James I, 
whose profile is clear and distinct. 
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CANADIAN NUMISMATICS. 
COLONY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(Continued from Vo, x1x, No. 1.] 

DXXVIII. Odv. As DIII. (50 cents.) 

Rev. As DIII, but dated 1882; u under the date. Silver. Size 30 m. C. 

DXXIX. Odv. As D. (20 cents.) 

Rev. As D, but dated 1882; u under the date. Silver. Size 23m. C. 

DXXX. Odv. As D. (10 cents.) 

kev. As DI, but dated 1882; n under the date. Silver. Size 18 m. R 2. 

DXXXI. Odv. As D. (5 cents.) 

kev. As DI], but dated 1882; nu under the date. Silver. Size 15 m. C. 

DXXXII. Ov. As D. 

Rev. ‘!WO HUNDRED CENTS ONE HUNDRED PENCE. 2 | DOLLARS | 1865 within 
a dotted circle, a small ornament on either side. Gold. Size 18m. R 6. 

This is a very rare Pattern. The only specimen I have seen is in the collection 
of the British Museum. Another pattern of the same date is reported to have been 
struck, but I have not been able to see a specimen. 


DXXXIII. Odv. As D. (2 dollars.) 

kev. As the last, but the letters in poL_ars and the figures in the date 
are larger. Gold. Size 18m. C. 

The Newfoundland gold coinage is often met with in circulation in Canada. 

DXXXIV. Oév. VICTORIA D: G: REG: NEWFOUNDLAND ‘Two fancy orna- 
ments, one on either side, consisting of three semicircles joined, with a dot 
in the centre of each, separating Newfoundland from the former part of the 
legend. Coroneted head of the Queen to the left, within an inner circle. 

Rev. Same as last, but dated 1870. Size i8 m. R 6. 

This pattern is not in the hands of any collector, and there is only one specimen 
in the Mint collection, so that it may be classed as unique. 

DXXXV. Odv. As D. (2 dollars.) 

Rev. As the last, but dated 1870. Gold. Size 18 

DXXXVI. Odv. As D. (2 dollars.) 

Rev. As DXXXIII, but dated 1872. Gold. Size 18m. C. 

DXXXVII. Odv. As D. (2 dollars.) 

Rev. As DXXXIII, but dated 1880. Gold. Size 18m. R 2. 

DXXXVIII. Odv. As D. (2 dollars.) 

Rev. As DXXXIII, but dated 1881. Gold. Size 18m. C. 


MEDALS. 


DXXXIX. Ov. GEORGIUS. TERTIUS. REX Bust of George III] in armor 
at the left. 

Rev. To the left martinico | MONCKY & RODNEY FEB. 4 | S™ LUCIA ST VIN- 
CENT | TOBAGO GRANADA & | MARCH I. 5 &.; at the top PR OF WALES Bo | AUG. 
12 | HERMIONE | MAY 31 at the right. THE HAVANNAH | ALBM" & POCOCK. AUG 
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14 | NEWFOUNDLAND SEP 18 | ALCANA CASSEL & &; at the bottom GRA:BENSTEIN | 
FERD" & GRANBY | IUNE 24 In the centre is a serpent with his tail in his 
mouth enclosing pax | ausricatTa | Nov. 3. a pair of scales and an anchor ; un- 
der the serpent is the date mpccixu. Silver. Size gom. R 5. 

This medal commemorates among other victories during 1762, the final expulsion 
of the French from British North America. 

DXL. Odv. THE CATHEDRAL OF S? JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND. £2. THE 
HOUSE WHICH I DESIRE TO | BUILD IS GREAT, FOR OUR | GOD IS GREAT. | 2, PARA- 
tip. u. 5. View of St. John’s Cathedral ; to the left, in small letters, J. TAYLOR; 
to the right, BIRM, 

Rev. Ex. THE ¥IRST STONE LAID BY THE R? REV? D® FLUMING VY. A. | 1841. 
The bishop celebrating the Mass; to his right is a priest with censer, before 
him is a table, on which the stone is laid and a cross; in front of the table are 
three priests, one holding a crucifix, and two with candles. In the back- 
ground are a number of men, building material, houses and mountains; above 
is the All-seeing eye; on the groundwork, ALLEN. sc. White metal. Size 54m. 
R 4. 

This is well executed in high relief; the scene showing the laying of the stone is 
a work of art 

DXLI. Odv. As CXCIV, without the name of the medallist. 

Rev. NEWFOUNDLAND TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. REV? KIRAN WALSH PRESI- 
pent. A Greek cross, inscribed 1 PLEDGE | MYSELF | WITH THE | DIVINE | ASSIs- 
TANCE, | THAT AS LONG AS I SHALL CONTINUE | A MEMBER OF THIS SOCIETY | 1 
WILL ABSTAIN FROM ALL | INTOXICATING LIQUORS, UNLESS FOR | MEDICAL OR RE- 
LIGIOUS PURPOSES, | AND THAT I WILL DISCOUNTENANCE | INTEMPERANCE | IN 
OTHERS Below are two sprigs; in each of the four angles is a Latin cross, 
White metal. Size 44m. R 4. 

A medal given to members of the Temperance Society on their signing the 
pledge. 

DXLII. Odv. As the last. 

Rev. s* JOUN’S TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY BE SOBER AND WATCH Greek 
cross, inscribed as the last, with Latin crosses in the angles. White metal. 
Size 43 m. R 4. 

The Greek cross having been adopted by Father Mathew in his first Temperance 
Medals, has been a favorite one with Roman Catholic Societies ever since. 





DXLIII. O6dv. . roRBAY TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY NEWFOUNDLAND. Within 
an ornamental inner circle ESTABLISHED | FEAST OF | ALL SAINTS | 1879. 

Rev. IN HOC SIGNO VINCES above a radiated Latin cross. Below, 1 PLEDGE 
MYSELF WITH THE DIVINE | ASSISTANCE, THAT AS LONG AS I | SHALL CONTINUE A 
MEMBER OF THIS | SOCIETY, I WILL ABSTAIN FROM ALL | INTOXICATING LIQUORS, 
UNLESS | FOR MEDICAL OR RELIGIOUS | PURPOSES AND THAT I WILL | DISCOUNTE- 
NANCE | INTEMPERANCE IN | OTHERS. White metal. Size 43m. R 4. 

Torbay is a small village on a bay of the same name, about seven miles from 
St. John. Intemperance prevailed to such an extent in some of the fishing villages in 
Newfoundland, that there was great need for a reformation in that direction, hence the 
number of medals relating to that subject. I have been informed that there are one 
or two others, but have not at present been able to learn anything more definite 
concerning them, R. W. MSLACHLAN. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE COINAGE OF CHRISTIAN EUROPE. 
BY C. F. KEARY, M.A., F.S.A. 


Unper the above title is included the coinage of all that portion of Europe which 
was not subject to the rule of Mohammedan princes, from the fall of the Western 
Empire till our own day. When we consider what vast fields of space and time are 
covered by this branch of numismatics, it will be seen to be too large a subject to be 
dealt with adequately in a magazine article. The difficulty is found to be increased 
when we take into account how many different interests the study touches. The sim- 
ple economist, the historian, the student in the history of art, and the student of 
Christian iconography, might each expect to have his inquiries answered were there 
space at our disposal to do so. But such a treatment is, within our present limits, 
impossible. The only circumstance which makes it possible to deal with the subject 
at all here is the fortunate tendency which in all ages the different countries of Europe 
have shown to bring their coinage into some sort of common conformity. Of this 
tendency we have plenty of examples in our own day, as, for instance, the practical 
uniformity which by the “ Monetary Convention of the Latin Nations’’ was established 
in the coinages of Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the recently-established 
uniformity of coinage throughout the German Empire, and in the inclination which the 
establishers of this coinage showed to model their currency upon that of England. 
rhe same kind of tendency among contemporary nations is to be detected all through 
the numismatics of the Middle Ages, and in truth by no means diminishes in force the 
further we mount toward the beginnings of medieval history; a fact which will seem 
strange to those who are accustomed to look upon the Europe of those days as a mere 
collection of heterogeneous atoms, and its history as nothing better than a “scuffling 
of kites and crows.” 

It results from this that it is possible in some degree to study the numismatics of 
the Middle Ages, and of more modern times, as a whole ; and in a very rough way to 
divide its history into certain periods, in each of which the most striking characteris- 
tics numismatically, and the most important events, can be pointed out, without any 
attempt (which could not be successful) to follow in detail the history of the currency 
in each land. When in a subsequent paper we come to speak of the English coinage, 
a more minute treatment of that special branch will be possible. 

The periods into which I propose to divide the numismatic history of Christian 
Isurope are these: 

Periop I. Of transition between the Roman and the true medieval. Let us 
say, from the deposition of Romulus Augustulus (A.p. 476) to the accession of Char- 
lemagne (A.D. 768). 

Periop II. From the rise of the new currency inaugurated by the house of 
Heristal, and which attained its full extension under Charles the Great, for all the time 
during which this currency formed practically the sole coinage of Western Europe. 

Periop III. From the reintroduction of a gold coinage into Western Europe, 
which we may date from the striking of the /Vorino d’ oro in Florence, year 1252, to the 
full development of Renaissance Art upon coins, say 1450. 

Periop IV. From this year, 1450, to the end of Renaissance Era, in 1600, 

Periop V. That of modern coinage, from A.p. 1600 to our own day. 

This division of our subject may serve at once to give the student some general 
notion of the sort of interest which pre-eminently attaches to the numismatics of each 
period. If he is concerned with the earliest history of the Teutonic invaders of Roman 
territory, with what may almost be called the pre-historic age of medizval history, he 
will be disposed to collect the coins which belong to our first division. The coins of 
the second period are of great value for the study of the true Middle Ages, not only as 
illustrations of that history, but for the light which they shed upon the mutual relation- 
ships of the different nations of Christendom, upon the economical history of this age, 
and lastly upon the iconography of this, the dominant era of mediaeval Catholicism. 
The coinage of the third period illustrates, among other things, the rise in wealth and 
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importance of the Italian cities, the greater consideration which from this time forward 
began to attach to the pursuits of wealth and commerce, and a consequent growth of 
art and of intellectual culture. The coins of the fourth period, beside their deep his- 
torical interest for the portraits which they give us of the reigning sovereigns or rulers, 
are pre-eminent in beauty above those of any other of the five periods, and alone in any 
way comparable with the money of Greece. Finally, the fifth period will be — 
attractive to those whose historical studies have lain altogether in the age to which i 
belongs 

Periop I. From Augustulus to Charlemagne.— It is generally found that a mon- 
etary change follows some time after a great political revolution. People cannot imme- 
diately forego the coinage they are used to, and even when this has no longer a ratson 
d étre, it is still continued, or is imitated as nearly as possible. Thus, though from the 
beginning of the fifth century (A.p. 405) a steady stream of barbarian invasion set into 
the Roman Empire, from the Visigoths in the south and from the Suevi and Burgun- 
dians and their allies in the north (in Gaul), no immediate change in the coinage was 
the result. The money of the Roman Empire in the west and in the east circulated 
among these barbarians, and was imitated as closely as possible by them. The barba- 
rian kings did not even venture to place their names upon the money. They some- 
times hinted them by obscure monograms. The first coin which bears the name of 
any Teutonic conqueror is a small silver coin which shows the name of Odoacer (A.D. 
476), and this piece is of great rarity. The Ostrogothic kings in Italy, after the acces- 
sion of Athalaric to the end of their rule (A.D. §526—553), and the Vandal kings in 
Africa subsequent to Huneric (2c. from a.p. 484—5 33), placed their names upon coins, 
but only upon those of the inferior metals. The full rights of a coinage can scarcely 
be claimed until the sovereign has ventured to issue coins in the highest denomination 
in use in his territory. These full rights, therefore, belonged, among the people of the 
fransition Era, only to three among the conquering Teutonic peoples, viz.: (1) to the 
Visigoths in Spain, (2) the Franks in Gaul, and (3) the Lombards in Italy. 

The Visigothic coinage begins with Leovigild in §73, and ends with the fall of the 
Visigothic kingdom before the victorious Arabs at the battle of Guadelata in 711. The 
coins are extremely rude, showing (generally) a bust upon one side, and on the other 
either another bust or some form of cross. Three main types run throughout the 
series, which consists almost exclusively of a coinage in gold. 

The Frankish coinage is likewise almost exclusively a gold currency. It begins 
with Theodebert, the Austrasian (a.p. 534), and, with unimportant intervals, continues 
till the accession of the house of Pepin. At first the pieces were of the size of the 
Roman solidus (solidus aureus) but in latter years more generally of the size of the 
tremissis. Fig. 1 is a specimen of a Frankish ¢remissis, struck by Clovis II. (A.p. 638 

656), and with the name of his treasurer, St. Eloi. It is noticeable that in this series 
only a certain proportion of the pieces bears the names of the monarchs, the rest bear- 
ing simply the names of the towns at which and the moneyers by whom they were 
struck. 

lhe Lombardic coinage of North Italy—the kings of Milan and Pavia—begins 
with Cunipert (a.p, 680), and ends with the defeat of Desiderius by Charlemagne, 774, 
in which year the Frankish king assumed the crown of Lombardy. The coinage is 
generally of gold, and of the type of Fig. 2, showing on one side the bust of the king 
(imitated from the Roman money), and on the reverse the figure of St. Michael, legend 
SCS MIHAHIL, This saint was, we know, especially honored by the Lombards (Paul 
Diac, /7/ist. Lang., iv. 47; V. 3, 41). Another Lombardic coinage was that of the Dukes 
of Beneventum, who woul pieces upon the model of the money of the Eastern 
emperors. 

Fig. 2 represents a coin of the Lombardic king Cunipert. Fig. 3 is the earliest 
Papal coin, that struck by Pope Adrian I. after the defeat of Desiderius i in A.D. 774. 

True Medieval Period.—The second age is the true Middle Age, or what is some- 
times called the Dark Age ; for with the beginning of our third period, which it will be 
seen is nearly that of the last crusade, the first dawn of the Renaissance is discernible. 
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It follows that in the scarcity of printed monuments of this age, the coinage of the 
period is one deserving of a very attentive study, and of a much more detailed treat- 
ment than I am able to bestow upon it. 

The coinage inaugurated by the house of Pepin has the peculiarity of being totally 
unlike any currency which preceded it. The three chief autonomous barbarian coin- 
ages which we have enumerated above consisted almost exclusively of gold money ; the 
coinage inaugurated by the Carlovingian dynasty was almost exclusively of silver. 
Silver from this time forth until the end of our second period remained the sole regular 
medium of exchange ; a gold coinage disappeared from Western Europe, and was only 
represented by such pieces as were imported thither from the east and the south. Such 
gold coins as were in use were the bezants or 4ysantini, 7.e., the gold coins of the Ro- 
man Emperors of Constantinople, and (much less frequently) the maravedis, gold coins 
struck by the Spanish dynasty of Al-Moravide (El-Murabiteen). When Charles ex- 
tended his empire to its greatest limits, he introduced almost everywhere in Europe 
this new coinage, which was known as the new denier (zev? denarii), or possibly in 
German as pfennig.* This denarius was the first coinage of Germany. In Italy it 
generally superseded the Roman denarius, or the coinage of the Lombards. 

The usual type of this Mew Denarius was at first (1) simply the name or mono 
gram of the emperor, and on the reverse a plain cross; (2) the bust of the emperor, 
with a cross on the reverse; or (3) the bust of the emperor on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a temple inscribed with the motto xTIANA RELIGIO. Figs. 4 and 5, though not 
probably of Charles the Great himself, but of Charles the Bald, give good examples of 
the earliest types of denarii. One of the first documents referring to this coin is a cap- 
itulary of Pepin the Short (755), making its use compulsory in his dominions. In imi- 
tation of this Carlovingian denarius, the fexy was introduced into England by Offa, 
King of Mercia (757—794). The only exceptions to the general use of the Carlovin- 
gian denarius in Western Europe were afforded by those towns or princes in Italy 
which imitated the money of the Byzantine Empire. This was the case with some of 
the earlier Popes, as, for example, the above coin of Adrian I., which is quite Byzantine 
in type; and after a short time with Venice, which at first struck denarii of the Carl- 
ovingian pattern, and changed this currency for one closely modelled upon the Byzan- 
tine pattern, other neighboring cities following her example. It is a curious fact that 
the contemporary Arabic silver coins (d¢riems) appear to have been in frequent use in 
Christian Europe at this time. The circumstance probably arose from their being in 
weight exactly double that of the Carlovingian denarius. 

After the accession of the race of Capet to the throne in France, the denarii con- 
tinued little changed ; and not only in the districts over which ruled the early kings of 
this dynasty, but over the greater part of what is now France. The number of feudal 
divisions into which the country was split up is shown by the numerous princes’ names 
which appear upon the currency, but they did not cause much variety in the type of the 
money. The types continued to be various combinations of (1) an inscription over all 
the face of the coin ; (2) a rude bust sometimes so degraded as to be barely distinguish- 
able ; (3) the conventional even-limbed cross ; (4) a changed form of the temple made 
to take the appearance of a Gothic arch between two towers. This type becomes some- 
times so degraded that it has been taken for the ground plan of the fortifications of 
Tours, 

In Germany, the Carlovingian emperors were succeeded by the Saxon dynasty, 
which in its turn gave place to that of Franconia. During all this period (A.p. 919— 
1125), the denarius continued the chief, and almost the sole, coin in use in Germany. 
Here, however, the variety of types were much greater, though most of these varieties 
can be shown to have sprung out of the old Carlovingian types. The right of coinage 
was at this time even more widely extended in Germany than in France, but in the 
former country the nominal supremacy of the emperor was generally—though far from 
universally —acknowledged, and his name was placed upon the coinage. 


* It seems probable, however, that the word f/evnig was only an adaptation of the English word penny 
(penig). 
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In Italy, most of the towns which possessed the right of a coinage derived it di- 
rectly from the emperor ; thus Genoa obtained this right from Conrad III.; Venice 
(at first), Pisa, Pavia, Lucca, Milan, are among the cities which struck coins bearing 
the names of the early German Emperors. 


} 


(To be continued. } 


A FIND OF ANGLO-SAXON PETER’S PENCE. 
We have referred in a previous number of the Yournal to the “find” of early Saxon 
coins in Rome. The following extract from a letter from Rome gives further information 
concerning it, as well as some speculations about the time of its concealment. 


THe discovery in a corner of the House of the Vestals, below the Palatine Hill, of an 
earthen pot of Anglo-Saxon coins, throws light upon the vicissitudes of the Papacy during the 
early mediaeval period commonly called the Dark Ages. The Professor of Christian Archaeol- 
ogy, Comm: Giovanni Battista De Rossi, has published a dissertation upon the Anglo-Saxon 
Peter’s Pence, in a letter to another archaeologist, Signor Lanciani, in which he points out that 
the Vestals’ House was the early seat of the Papal government (the “ Vatican” in fact) of those 
ages. ‘The treasure was found in a corner of the Atrium of the Vestals towards the Forum, in 
a chamber of mediaeval construction, about one metre sixty centimetres above the ancient 
level. Near the place was found also a brick with a stamp upon it, hitherto unique in Rome. 
It bears a Greek cross with the name Giovanni in Greek letters, and undoubtedly belongs to 
the Greco-Byzantine period. De Rossi happened to be present when the excavators came upon 
it. The coins are eight hundred and thirty-five in number, one gold, the rest silver, and all 
comparatively fresh coinage, and belonging undoubtedly, with four exceptions, to the Anglo- 
Saxon tribute money sent to the Popes as Romescot, Romepeny, Romefeah. ‘They range from the 
reign of Alfred the Great (871-900) to that of Edmund | (941-946), and were current coin of 
England, not especially coined to be sent to Rome. Besides the money, there was in the pot a 


fibula or double clasp, which gives a clue to the epoch at which the treasure was hidden, and a 


guess as to the person who possessed it or had it in his care. The fdu/a consists of two oval 
plates of copper worked with silver lines, with hooks at one extremity and two little open semi- 
circles at the other, which were used for sewing the clasps on one border of the ch/amys or 
mantle, while the hooks had corresponding rings on the opposite; just as the pluvials are 
fastened in liturgical use at the present day by the pectoral clasps. ‘The clasps are ornamented 
with silver outlined trefoils in the centre, and bear an inscription carried from one to the other 
within a double circle also of silver lines, 


DOMNO MA + RINO PAPA 


Two Marinos, or Martinos, are registered in the series of Popes; the first occupied the 
chair from the year 882 to 884, the second from 942 to 946. From the dates on the coins it is 
probable the clasps had belonged to some official of the Papal court in the pontificate of the 
second Marino or Martino, perhaps the treasurer of the Anglo-Saxon tribute money ; the lay, as 
well as the ecclesiastical courtiers, having the right to wear the cafpa fluvialis, but clasped on 
the shoulders instead of on the breast. 

The treasurers and guardians of the money of the Roman Church were the Arcarius and 
the Vestararius, both great officials of the Curia. The Avcarius in the ninth and tenth centuries 
was chosen from among the ecclesiastics, and was sometimes a bishop; in the pontificate of 
Marino II (945) there is mention of Andreas arcarius. ‘The Vestararius, guardian of the pre- 
cious wardrobe and money in reserve, was often a layman of high influence and dignity. A 
Vestararius of the ninth century is called fotentissimus ; one in the year 1032 primus senator et 
unicus Romanorum dux (first senator and only Duke of the Romans). And to such a high 
dignitary De Rossi thinks this unique pair of clasps must have belonged. It would be vain to 
conjecture by what right this Vestararius hid away the Anglo-Saxon money in this place. 
Perhaps it was put there for safety when Alberic, Prince of the Romans, was master of Rome 
during the pontificate of Marino II, and at war with Ugo, King of Italy, whose army was then 
in the neighborhood, and who tried to bribe the citizens to admit him into the Eternal City. 
Alberic and the Pope were in accord, but peace was not concluded until 946. Further excava- 
tions will show that this house built on the Atrium of Vesta must have appertained to the Papal 
Curia, and was near the Episcopium and the Zurris chartularia— office of archives—to the 
right of the Via Sacra. 
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The Greco-Byzantine brick stamp above mentioned gives a clue to the period and the 
Pope by whom this house was built, over part of the Atrium of Vesta. A certain Plato, who died 
in 686, had a son called Giovanni, who afterward became Pope under the title of Giovanni VII 
(A.D. 705). This Pontiff seems to have designed making a residence for himself and his 
successors in the old Imperial Palace on the slop s of the Palatine Hill. He clied, however, 
before finishing the Episcopium; but De Rossi thinks the succeeding Popes continued to build 
and reside there ; and that under Marino II and the half of the tenth century, the Roman Curia 
still held possession of the slopes of the Palatine toward the Via Sacra. So if, as ancient 
records say, Popes were elected on the Palatine vz /a//adio, where they were under the protec- 
tion of the Frangipani fortresses, they were, at the same time, in their own residence. After the 
death of Giovanni VII (A. D. 705), that portion of the Palatine which looks on the Via Sacra 
continued to be in the power of the Duke sent from Byzantium, and in 713 his soldiers fought 
here against the Romans é# Via Sacra ante Palatium. But toward 728 the Romans gradually 
throwing off Byzantine rule, and the Papal authority over the Ho/y Roman Republic increasing 
from year to year, the Palatine became the Pontifical Palace 

‘In 800, the Western Empire being re-established in the person of Charlemagne and his 
successors, the Carlovingians had no residence in the ancient palace of the Caesars, but near 
the Vatican Basilica. The Frangipani would seem to be the hereditary chatelains of the Pala- 
tine, which they fortified; they occupied the Colosseum, the arches of Constantine and Titus, 
that of Janus in the Forum Boarium, the arcade of the Circus Maximus, and the Septizonium, 
like the fortresses of a quadrilateral. They used seals like the Papal du//ae, with the heads of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the lance-headed cross. But they always styled themselves vassads 
of the Roman Church. 

[t is known that the tribute money from England was for the support of the Saxon hospice 
and the Saxon colony in the porticoes of the Vatican, as well as a homage to the See of Peter. 
rhe love of the fair-haired Anglo-Saxons for the Eternal City is of early date. They seem to 
have exceeded in numbers any other “foreign residents” of those far-off days. Before the 
Leontine City there was the Burgus Anglorum—still the Borgo—and the Vicus Saxonum— 
street of the Saxons. Six Saxon kings were buried in Rome during the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries, and some of the inscriptions over their graves still exist in the vestibule of St. Peter’s. 
This is not the first time foreign tribute money has been found in Rome. In demolishing the 
ancient bell-tower of St. Paul’s outside the walls, in 1843, a treasure was discovered of more 
than a thousand coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries, from the mints of seventy-two 
different cities of Italy, France, England, Germany, Holland, and Hungary. So that, if Peter’s 
Pence originated in England, it came to be paid also by all Christendom. Here is a list of the 
number of coins now discovered: Alfred the Great, 3; Edward the Elder, 217; Athelstan, 393; 
Kdmund I, 195; Cederic, King of Northumbria, 1; Aulaf I or II, of Northumbria, 6; Plegmund, 
\rchbishop of Canterbury, 4, and eleven coins similar to preceding, but uncertain from flaws in 
coinage. As none of the coins aforesaid bear the legend SCI. PETRI . MO with EBoRACE . 
CIV. like the treasure of Anglo-Saxon money found at Lancaster, in England, in 1611, and 
which Fontaine in the last century decided to have been money of the Archiepiscopal mint of 
York — Eboracum— whose cathedral was dedicated to St. Peter, it is still further certain that 
no special money was coined in England to be sent to Rome as Peter’s Pence. 


SEEKING FOR THE TREASURES OF THE SPANISH GALLEONS. 


A WELL-KNOWN Philadelphia citizen, J. J. Boyle, has lately returned from Vigo, 
Spain, where he has discovered, after a thorough and exhaustive exploration of the 
inner harbor of that town, a fleet of sunken Spanish galleons, supposed to contain not 
less than $20,000,000 in bullion, which he expects to rescue from a watery depository. 
These galleons are a portion of a fleet of treasure ships sunk in the harbor in the early 
part of the eighteenth century during a conflict between the English and Hollandish 
war ships and a French and Spanish fleet. 

Mr. Boyle left Philadelphia several months ago with a view to recovering these 
sunken treasures, his enterprise having been directed in that channel by information 
imparted to him in a confidential manner. He not only located the vessels, but found 
many pieces of silver of ancient coinage, and other curiosities, among which were some 
coin that had been washed almost as thin as a piece of paper, and thrown upon the 
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rocks to a distance of forty-five feet by the heavy surf which was constantly breaking 
over the wrecks. As soon as he had located the wrecks, he secured the services of 
several divers at Liverpool, and work was begun immediately upon the vessels, which 
had rested undisturbed for nearly two hundred years. The galleons were huge, round- 
sterned, clumsy vessels, with bulwarks three or four feet thick, and built up at the 
stem and stern like castles. Two more sunken vessels were also discovered and 
examined north of the islands of Bayona and Esteles, in Vigo Bay. 

Mr. Boyle himself went down ina diver’s suit to the treasure galleons sunk in 
the inner harbor, and found the vessels covered with mud to the depth of four or five 
fect. The woodwork of the sunken fleet he discovered to be in a sound condition. 
The number of the sunken galleons is not known. Permission to recover this money 
has been obtained from the Spanish Government, and work will be commenced 
immediately. 


DECORATIONS AND ORDERS. 


kom the increasing number of Decorations and ‘ Orders,” as_ the 
crosses, badges, and medals bestowed by foreign courts and princes are 
usually called, which have lately appeared in the sale catalogues of coin 
dealers, it seems evident that popular interest has been awakened to a con- 
siderable extent in them. ‘They are in some respects of a similar character to 
War Medals, which have also received increased attention from collectors 
within the last few years. ‘This interest arose, doubtless, in consequence of 
the number of corps badges, regimental and other medals, which were struck 
during the Civil War, and which occupy too prominent a place to be neglected 
by the student of our numismatic history. The time for preparing a historic 
catalogue of American War Medals has néarly, if not already, arrived: indeed, 
should such a plan be in contemplation by any one, he will soon find the 
obstacles in the way of perfecting the list are daily increasing, and the task, to 
be well done, should certainly be undertaken at once. The prejudices and 
animosities which would have prevented the successful completion of such a 
labor a few years ago, have almost entirely passed away, but with them are 
passing away also those sources of information which must be sought for 
widely and carefully, to give the work that value and authority so important a 
volume should possess. The difficulty of finding any full and reliable 
information concerning foreign War Medals has impressed this fact deeply 
upon my own mind, and | earnestly hope that some numismatic student 
may be found with time and ability to bestow on a labor so patriotic and so 
important to this branch of American history. The little dvochure on the 
Soldiers’ Medals of West Virginia, by the Rev. Horace E. Hayden, is almost 
the only attempt that has been made, to my knowledge, in this direction, and 
with how great difficulty that was accomplished no one who has read it needs 
to be reminded. This pamphlet is now among the rarest of numismatic 
works. We do not forget the magnificent work of Loubat, which contains so 
full and complete an account of the early Revolutionary and Peace Medals, 
and which would of necessity be consulted, and, indeed, largely incorporated 
in the volume whose preparation we have suggested; but that takes up almost 
exclusively official issues from the United States Mint, and those struck by 
authority abroad, while the plan now proposed would have a very much wider 
range. 
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The desire to wear some distinctive badge seems to be almost an innate 
propensity of mankind. We smile to see the barbaric adornments with which 
the South Sea Islander or the African savage, no less than the Indian of our 
Western wilds, loves to deck himself; and yet the string of sharks’ teeth worn 
by the former, or the necklace of bears’ claws adorning the latter, may betoken 
as much personal daring, as glorious deeds performed by the wearer, as were 
ever achieved in the “imminent deadly breach” by the most heroic soldier, 
whose ‘“‘ conspicuous bravery,” whose signal devotion, or whose glorious valor, 
may have won for him England's proudest and most coveted decoration, the 
little bronze Victoria Cross, with its red ribbon for a soldier, or its blue one 
for a sailor. 

It is surely an honorable ambition to strive for such a “ reward of merit,” 
and it was doubtless with an appreciation of the value of these incentives to 
heroic exertion that many of the Knightly Orders and Decorations for merit 
were instituted. As Burke says, these badges of superiority, “ trivial in their 
nature, when applied to this purpose, assumed a new and absorbing interest, 
and were equally prized and coveted. Such were the Button of the Mandarin, 
the Fleece of the Spanish Grandee, and the Garter of the English Knight.” 

These Decorations are not, however, in the present day, limited to deeds 
of military daring, though having their origin in them. The truth has become 
evident that ‘‘ Peace hath her victories no less than war.” The Medal of the 
Humane Society, awarded for risking life to rescue from danger, or even for 
gallant efforts to save others, though they may have been unsuccessful, is 
hardly less esteemed, though perhaps less conspicuously worn, than others of 
wider renown. Even skillful workmanship is recognized as a contributor to 
human happiness and advancement, and many an artizan receives his medal 
of award for this with a proud satisfaction at the result which crowns his labor, 
and which, perhaps, fairly shows the same desire to excel, the same stedfast 
purpose in the face of difficulty that would have gained for him honor and 
fame in the storm of battle, on land or sea. What Boston boy has won the 
blue ribbon and silver medal, awarded to the leading graduates from our 
Public Schools, “ the Gift of Franklin,” and ever forgotten the thrill of pride 
he felt, as he received that honorable decoration! There may be a certain 
weakness in the desire to win these badges, especially when sought merely 
for the petty distinction or the more conspicuous position they may carry 
with them. There are some who have no higher ambition. It was doubtless 
to cheapen in the popular estimation, the value of the Imperial Order of the 
Legion of Honor, that, in the year 1843, the successor of the first Napoleon 
had increased the number of those entitled to tie its red ribbon in the button- 
hole to nearly fifty thousand; but such a course could not but increase the 
value of those distinctions that were worthily bestowed for honorable and 
distinguished service, and thus, while very likely weakening the regard for 
that one, arouse regret that its glorious memories had passed away. 

The Decorations and Orders themselves are most frequently of a compo- 
site nature; that is, they are partly struck from dies, and partly the handiwork 
of the goldsmith, the jeweller or lapidary, and the enameller. Indeed, in many 
cases the die cutter has little if anything to do with their preparation. The 
form of these Decorations is generally that of a cross. Whether this arose 
from the close connection between Church and State through the centuries 
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when chivalry flourished as the chief support of the sovereign, or was a relic 
of the crusader’s badge, it would probably be impossible now to determine with 
certainty, but we incline strongly to the latter opinion. The modifications of 
the Teutonic and Templar and Maltese crosses so largely predominate, that 
this assignment would seem by far the most probable. While many of these 
Orders of Knighthood, with the peculiar decorations which distinguish them, 
are of very recent origin, the ancient character and shape of the badge has 
generally been followed in their design. Some of the crosses thus used are 
old and well known heraldic forms; such for instance are the cross of St. 
George, on the star of the Order of the Garter; and that of St. Andrew, used 
by the * Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle,” to speak only of 
English Decorations. Of another character are the modified crosses, with 
peculiar forms, or with five or more arms or branches, where the Order has 
given the name to the cross. In this class we should include the Maltese 
cross of eight points, a modification of the heraldic cross patee; the Teutonic 
cross, a modification of the heraldic cross potent, or crutch cross, worn by 
Austrian and Portuguese Orders; that of St. James of Compostella, a Spanish 
Order, which is of a peculiar shape, strongly resembling the cross above the 
shield on the old five-cent nickel pieces; and that of the Legion of Honor, 
the well known five-armed cross. The French ‘Cross of July,” which com- 
memorated the events of July 27-29, 1830, had but three arms. In subsequent 
articles these crosses will be more particularly described. 

In gathering together the materials for the series of papers on Decora- 
tions and Orders, which it is proposed to publish in the Yournal of Numtis- 
matics, the various works accessible to me have been consulted and _ freely 
used. The “ Book of Orders of Knighthood and Decorations of Honour,” by 
Sir Bernard Burke, is by far the most complete and exhaustive treatise on the 
subject I have met with. It is a volume of upwards of four hundred pages, 
and profusely illustrated with plates showing the crosses, stars, ribbons and 
collars of all the most prominent Orders of Europe, printed in their appropriate 
colors. From this I shall quote largely, and to it I here once for all acknowl- 
edge my great indebtedness. 

In the next number of the Yournal | shall begin my descriptions with 
the badges of the Order of Cincinnati, the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, and the Grand Army of the Republic, the nearest ap- 
proaches in our country to the Decorations of foreign courts. M. 


THE stomach of a cow is about the last place where a numismatist would expect 
to find a valuable old gold coin; yet, incredible as it may seem, such a discovery has 
been made near Namur, in Belgium. The animal swallowed it, no doubt, while grazing, 
and as it perforated the intestinal membrane it produced a violent inflammation, which 
led to the animal being killed. The gold coin, which has been so strangely brought to 
light, is now to be seen in the Brussels Bibliothéque. It is described as a quadruple 
pistole of Franche-Comté, and was struck at Besancon in 1578. On the obverse is 
figured the head of Charles V, and on the reverse the double-eagle and the Pillars of 
Hercules. 


A spARROw had a nest on the roof of the United States Mint in Philadelphia, and was 
allowed to fly freely about the smelting room. It collected in its feathers enough gold dust and 
shook it off in its nest, to make it an object to break up and assay the nest. 
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MEDALS OF THE MODERN ISRAELITES. 
Editors of the American Fournal of Numismatics : — 

Your kind notice of my intentions in regard to the collecting of Medals, etc., 
relating to the modern Israelites, in your April number, was so clearly and felicitously 
worded, and so exactly expressed my meaning and purpose, that I am surprised your 
correspondent Q. Z. should have an idea that the medal alluding to the riot of Korah, 
Dathan and Company could in any way be within their scope. If I wanted medals 
alluding to Scriptural events, I needed only to open Van Loon, Kéhler’s Miinz Belus- 
tigung or any other work on medals, and select so many hundreds as I might feel 
occasion for, or take the so-called “ Joachim’s Thaler” series of Scriptural medals. 
I need hardly say, however, that I thank your correspondent for his kind intentions. 
I have met with so little proffered assistance in this line, that good intentions count 
for a good deal. The net result of your notice, a publication of my whole circular in 
other coin publications, including one gratuitously distributed and said to reach every 
numismatist in the country, added to the mailing of many circulars to “likely persons,” 
and personal inquiries of others, has been — Nothing! not a medal or a reference sent 
me or communicated. Had I wanted to know how many varieties of noses there are 
on the goddesses of Liberty on 179— dollars, or how many dots on the edge of the 
varieties of 1804 cents, no doubt the mails (or the mail carriers) would have groaned 
with the weight of replies. 

Perhaps after all this, an engraving of an interesting medal of my collection, one 
of those already made for my proposed work, may interest your readers, make some 
atonement for my egotism, (“we all have our hobbies,” you know,) and serve to give 
an idea of what I am interested in. I select one without Hebrew inscriptions, so you, 
Messrs. Editors, do not need to “proof read” the Hebrew. 

It is one of the so-called Tolerance Medals, struck to commemorate the granting 
of religious freedom to the Israelites (and Protestants) in his dominion, by the Emperor 
Joseph II, in 1782. There are three other medals on the same event. 

Oév. Bust of emperor to right wearing a wig and queue, Court costume and the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. On the cut off of the arm REICH (exgraver’s name). Leg. 
JOSEPHVS Il. ROM. (ANORUM) IMP. (ERATOR) SEMP. (ER) AVG. (USTUS); on a scroll under 
the bust, TOLERANTIA . IMPERANTIS. (the tolerance of the ruler.) 

Rev. The imperial eagle with widely outstretched wings crowned, and the crown 
surmounted by the symbolic triangle, surrounded by a glory of rays, and holding in his 
right talon the sceptre and sword; in his left talon the orb and a widely floating scroll 
inscribed In. DEO Below stand three figures, representing respectively a Roman 
Catholic bishop in the centre, a Protestant clergyman to the left, and a Jewish rabbi to 
the right. Each of the figures holds his hand on high, in the attitude of benediction 
according to the practice of his creed, and the central (Roman Catholic) figure holds 
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a cross-surmounted chalice. eg. SUB, ALIS. SVIS. PROTEGIT. OMNES. (Beneath his 
wings he protecteth them all.) /2r. Eccr. Amici. (Behold the friends.) 1782. 
Terms “right” and “left’’ used non-heraldically. Silver and white metal, the 
latter with copper plug in genuine. Size 29 American scale. 
DAVID L, WALTER. 


THE WASHINGTON PENNY. 

We take the following cutting from the /’As/adelphia Times of a recent date :—John W. 
Haseltine, the antiquary and numismatist, tells a curious story of his accidental discovery of 
the General Washington Penny of New Jersey. ‘One day an old man, a total stranger to me,” 
said Mr. Haseltine, “came into my place with a number of old copper coins he wished to sell. 
After a little discussion in regard to the price, I bought the lot, which seemed to consist alto- 
gether of trash, at the rate of about two cents apiece. They were dirty and in very poor condi- 
tion. After they had been washed and the acids applied, I discovered this one, the only one of 
its kind, to my knowledge, in existence. A gentleman came to see me a few days after this, and 
I offered him the coin for $40. He refused to give me more than $30, and when he came back 
the next day to give me my own price for it, I told him I had been thinking all night about that 
penny, and it should not go for less than $100. This made him angry, and he went away. I 
sold it in New York two weeks afterward for $150. This was eight years ago. After the man 
who bought it died, his collection was sold at auction, and the coin passed into the hands of 
L. G. Parmelee of Boston, who paid $640 for it. This gentleman possesses one of the finest 
cabinets of coins in the United States, perhaps the finest, so far as American pieces are 


concerned.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

April 11. A monthly meeting was held this day. The Secretary read the report 
of the last meeting, which was accepted, and a letter from Miss Rebecca Salisbury, 
accepting Honorary Membership; also a letter from Mr. George W. Cogan, of New 
York, announcing the death of his father, Mr. Edward Cogan, the veteran coin-dealer, 
which was heard with regret. Mr. Crosby showed a Washington copper of 1783, 
rev. “ United States,” in poor condition, but differing from the usual well-known dies ; 
also beautiful cents of 1804 and 1810. The Secretary exhibited two pieces found in 
plowing his garden at Newton last summer; one is a Wood’s halfpenny for Ireland, 
1723, and the other a Spanish fourpence of 1780; it is worth notice that such a thing 
should happen in the ground of a numismatist. The Society adjourned at 4.50 P. M. 

May 9. A monthly meeting was held this day. The Secretary read the report 
of the last meeting, which was accepted. The President announced a donation from 
Wm. H. Warner and brother, of Philadelphia, of a large number of medals, for which 
the thanks of the Society were voted. The Secretary showed two medals, duplicates 
of 1168 and 2530 of the Levick collection, in Woodward's Catalogue of which both 
are called unique. The Society adjourned at 4.45 P. M. 

Fune 13. A monthly meeting was held this day. The Secretary read the report 
of the last meeting, which was accepted. The President showed a curious collection 
of Chinese coins belonging to Mr. Ahlborn. Mr. Crosby exhibited two Washington 
‘half-dollars,” both considered unique; one is the cut-die reverse from the Bushnell 
Collection, now belonging to Mr. Parmelee ; and the other, with inscription G. WASH- 
INGTON PRESIDENTI for PRESIDENT I, was lot No. 6103 in the Fonrobert Sale, and is 
now in the collection of the late Prof. C. E. Anthon. Mr. Woodward showed a very 
large round Japanese copper, 44 inches in diameter, a large specimen of tical of Sycee 
silver, and some ancient gold, including a stater of Lysimachus of Thrace, and three 
coins of a Rhescuporis of the Bosphorus, which have nearly, if not quite, the appearance 


of electrum. The Society adjourned shortly before 5 P. M. 
Wm. S. Appleton, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was a most interesting occasion. The 
Reports of the various officers and committees showed the Society to be in a 
remarkably flourishing condition, with an increasing membership, and its finances 
well managed. The plans in contemplation for advancing its usefulness cannot but 
add greatly to its influence in the future; that a very active interest pervades its 
membership is manifest from the number of papers read, etc., some of which we shall 
hope to lay before our readers in the next number of the Yournal. We regret that the 
crowded state of our pages this month obliges us to condense our notice of this 
meeting, of which its excellent Secretary, Mr. Poillon, has kindly furnished a full 
account, but as the proceedings, we learn, are soon to be published, our readers will 
there find our statements concerning it more than sustained. We congratulate the 
Society on its progress and success. 





COIN SALES. 
THE WARNER COLLECTION. 

THE collection of Mr. Thomas Warner, of Cohocton, N. Y., was sold in New York, June gth to 14th 
ultimo. The Catalogue was issued in uniform style with that of the Bushnell Sale,—quarto, with a cover 
of white and gold. It contained 180 pages and 3727 lots. The descriptions were in general carefully 
prepared and quite free from error or exaggeration, and the result of the sale about $7,500, which we 
judge was quite satisfactory to Mr. Warner, the Messrs. Chapman of Philadelphia preparing the Cata- 
logue, and managing the sale, as we learn, on commission. By some accident the priced catalogue did 
not reach us until too late for notice in our last number, and the magnitude of the sale prevents us from 
giving it the notice it deserves. Before proceeding to mention a few quotations of prices received, we 
wish especially to praise the manner in which the phototype plates were printed. For clearness and 
distinctness they have not been equalled by any that have yet fallen under our notice. The nearest 
approach to them are the plates in the Catalogues of the coming sales of Dr. Woodward and Mr. Frossard 
mentioned below. The latter are taken by a new method, avoiding the disfigurement of the pin-heads 
heretofore used to fasten the coins when in process of photographing. 

Among the more valuable pieces we mention the following: Greek Stater of Philip II, head of 
Apollo, $22; Silver Penny of Amaury II, of Jerusalem, 10; the set of Carrara Medals we are surprised to 
observe brought only 2.60 each, which we consider ridiculously low, considering the rarity of some of 
them. A set of three pieces of Landau siege money brought 18.50. A gold piece of Charles V, of 
France (1364 to 1380), size 18,9; a Noble of Henry V of England (1413-22), 12.25; Half Crown of 
Edward VI, 1551, 10.25; Sovereign of Cromwell, 55; three pattern silver Crowns of George III, proofs, 
23.25, 10.75, and 49.25. A Crown, proof, of William IV, 34. Haytien piece of Henry Cristophe, brilliant 
proof Dollar, 1820, v. r., 10.50. A Baltimore Shilling, fine for this rare piece, 43. and a Sixpence, 32. 
The first issue of the N. E. Shilling, described as the first coin issued in America, (forgetting the earlier 
Mexican issues described in the Fournal by Mr. Brevoort,) 61. Immune Columbia, copper, 29.25 (sold 
for 35 in Bushnell Sale). New York Cent, bust of Clinton, fine, and ex. rare, 55, less than half of the 
price received for one but little better in the Ely Sale. Standish Barry Threepence, v. f. 31. John 
Brown Medal by Wurden, 20; Charles Carroll Medal, silver, only two others known in this metal, 55. 
Several Eagles of 1803 and previous dates brought an advance over face value of from 12 to 70 per cent. 
Dollar of 1794, v. f. and r., §8; Proof Dollar of 1839, 40; one of 1851, 60. and a fine one of '52, 42; do. 
proof, 1855, 33. Half Cent of 1796, one of the finest known, 89. Silver Centre Cent of 1792, not in the 
U. S. Mint, the finest of the five known, 155. Dollar, half and quarter, patterns of '72, by Barber, also 
wanting from the Mint Collection, 80. There were many Masonic pieces, including some not described 
by Marvin. but these sold with a few exceptions at nominal prices, and many of the Numismatic books 
sold much below their value, but both of these came at the close of the long sale, and better prices could 
hardly be expected. Had we room, we should like to mention many others of at least equal interest to 
those above. The rare three-cent piece, catalogued (3219) as having brought $20 in the Bushnell sale, 
was not, Messrs. Chapman inform us, from the same dies. 

SAMPSON’S SALE. 

WEDNESDAY, July 9, Mr. H. G. Sampson sold a collection of American and foreign coins, of the 
usual variety, which was made up of selections from several well known cabinets. Among them was the 
rare Eagle of 1797, with small eagle reverse, ‘‘ four stars facing,” and the date close to the stars behind the 
bust; it was in strictly uncirculated or brilliant condition, showing a small break in the obverse die at the 
point of the bust; as is well known this is one of the rarest pieces in the series of American gold coinage, 
and in the McCoy Sale, one said to be inferior to this brought $51. It was perhaps a good indication of 
the general dullness of business, that this piece brought only $42.50. An uncir. Eagle of 1801, 15.00; 
Barber's pattern for standard Dollar, 1878, in brilliant proof condition, sold for 16. A Dollar of 1794, 
very good for date, 50.40; one of 1798, small eagle rev., v. g. andr., 5; do. °36, flying eagle, formerly a 
proof, but scratched and rubbed, 9.25; do. 39, slightly tarnished proof, 33; Dollar of the N. O. Mint, 
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1883, a brilliant proof, only twelve struck, 10.00. 1793 Cent, chain, ‘* Ameri,” v. g., 7.50; '94, ‘* scarred 
head,” v. f., 8; Quarter Dollar, 1796, pierced and plugged, otherwise v. f., 6.25. Twenty cent piece of 
1877, br. pr., 4. and one of °78, 3.85. Doubloon of Charles IV, 1792, unc., 22.25. ‘There were various 
Orders and War Medals, which brought prices some high and others very low. These are attracting 
more attention from collectors, but it is very hard to estimate their probable value in the auction room. 
A set of Kalakaua’s recent issue, uncir., four pieces, sold for 15 cents above, and another, a little later in 
the sale, for 80 cents above the face value, though it is still quite scarce. ‘The Sale as a whole was satis- 
factory, considering the season. ‘The Catalogue, 31 pages and 629 lots, was of course by Sampson, and 
the auctioneers were Bangs & Co., New York. 


THE BLACKBURN COLLECTION 


JuLy to, Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold the Numismatic collection of William Blackburn, Esq., of St. 
John’s, P. Q. A large proportion of the coins were English, Scotch, and Continental issues of medieval 
times, and many were of unusual interest: there was also a line of English war medals, some ancient coins, 
and a few American pieces. The prices obtained were very good, and we give some quotations below. 
The catalogue, 35 pages, contained 530 lots, and was handsomely printed. 

A Two Daler piece, copper plate money of Sweden, 74 x 7% inches, brought $7.75; Cruikstone 
Dollar of Mary and Darnley, 4.80; Testoon of Mary, childish head, crowned, and rev. royal arms between 
two stars, in a circle, never before offered in this country, 30; one is stated in the catalogue to have been 
sold in the Bentham Sale, 1838, for upwards of $150 (£31 10s.,) and in the Wingate Sale, 1875, for about 
double that amount—the purchaser of this would seem to havea bargain. Pattern Shilling of James VIII, 
Pretender, 1716, 14; in the Ely Sale, a Crown of this type brought 32. Gold Bonnet piece of James *‘ 5,” 
1540. 30.50; Ryal of Mary I, 1555. v. g., 43, about two-thirds of the price obtained for a similar piece in 
the Wingate Sale. A Twenty Pound piece of James VI, in fine condition, never before offered in the 
U. S., and Mr. Smith knows of no duplicate existing in any American collection, 161; this same piece was 
from the Wingate Sale, in which it brought 175. Pistole of William II, 1701,—** struck from gold sent by 
the Scottish African Company from Darien, in the ship Rising Sun; I believe this is the first in this 
country,” is Mr. Smith's comment,—in very fine condition, 14; Double Ryal of Henry VIII, 1527, ‘*a 
beautiful specimen, excelling that of the Ely Sale, which brought 66,” 46; Double Florins of Victoria, 
beautiful proofs, one milled edge, the other smooth, from the sale of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s collection 
in 1881, 23 each; Silver Penny of Alfred the Great (A. D. 901), 9; another, different, 8; one of William 
Rufus, 6.45 ; several Crowns, etc., of Cromwell and Charles I, brought excellent prices, and a silver pattern 
Farthing of Anne, ‘canopy type,” v. f., 25; Siege Shilling of Pontefract, 13.50. The War Medals 
brought very satisfactory prices. 

WOODWARD’S SALES 

SALE No. Sixty-eight was held July 24, 25, as usual at Messrs. Bangs & Co’s. It was made up of a 
number of consignments, the most important a large invoice of Greek and Roman coins, containing some 
fine specimens in gold, a collection of war medals, orders and decorations, and a number of medals in 
bronze and silver. This invoice was from Germany, and was followed by ‘a little private collection,” 
comprising a number of very fine pieces, though none of great cost; then several invoices from Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other places. Near the end of the sale a curious lot of English Broadsides, and to 
close, an uncommonly fine invoice of minerals, one hundred and twenty-seven in number. We quote a 
few prices: Fine Tetradrachm of Athens, $3.75; a Drachm of Bactria, 9; Tetradrachm of Macedonia, 
Perdiccas II, 3.60; do. Alexander the Great, 3; do. Messania, 4; do. Metapontum, 4.80; Drachm of 
Parthia, Bardanes I], 8; Tetradrachm of Pergamus, g; several coins in electrum of usual aureus size, II, 
11.50. War Medals brought from 25 cents to $14, for which last price a Russian Order was sold; others 
brought 11.25, 6.20, 7, 7.9. An unpleasant incident of the sale was the theft of a valuable Order from 
the table on which the coins were exhibited. A Half Cent of 1795 sold for 10.75; a Proof Set in gold of 
1862, which should have brought at least 75, was practically thrown away at 50; proof set of 1858, silver, 
25, the lowest price it has touched for years; the same, 1864, 10.50; other proof sets from 3.50 to 5.00; 
three pieces, fine proofs in gold, 4.10 to 4.70; Pattern Pieces, the early ‘* God our trust ” half eagles, and 
half dollars which formerly sold for $50 each, brought in this sale trom 35 to 55 cents each. Can any 
stronger comment be made, or evidence produced, of the manner in which the pattern coin business has 
been managed by some official at the Mint? Edward VI, Crown, 1553, a rare date, 22.50; nearly proof 
Crown, George I, 1716, 4.20. Other English coins brought very good prices. The minerals referred to 
sold well, prices running from a few cents to $2.30 each. The sale was small and not very interesting ; 
the result was all that was expected. The ancient coins were catalogued by the owner, and were generally 
of ordinary quality, and we judge by a comparison of the coins with the Catalogue, that the European 
must be far below the American standard of description, for although we are informed the owner’s ratings 
were cut down in many instances several degrees, they still remained quite as high as the coins would 
warrant 

Since the close of Sale Sixty-eight, Mr. Woodward has been constantly engaged in preparing the 
catalogue of his private collection. The catalogue is now finished, and makes a volume of no small 
dimensions, 251 pages and 4219 lots. An edition of extra quality has been printed, with seven fine helio- 
type plates. The price of the illustrated copies is 65 cents each, and of the fifty printed, at this date, 
September 25, forty-four are sold, and before this number reaches our readers. the edition will have been 
exhausted. Whoever looks in Mr. Woodward's Catalogue with the expectation of finding a fine selection 
of rare United States coins will be disappointed, though he will find here and there some gems of the first 
water, notably an 1802 half dime, claimed to be and doubtless with justice the finest in existence; nearly 
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all of the rarest of the U. S. half cents and half eagles, with a fine line of American gold, of silver proof 
sets, an extra fine 1797 half dollar, and many other pieces of equal merit. A feature of the sale is an 
almost perfect series of gold quarter eagles. Had the American coins been offered alone, they would 
have made a somewhat remarkable collection; but they are so over-balanced and as it were covered up 
with other series to which more attention was directed, that they appear comparatively in the background ; 
but whoever looks in this collection for rare and curious coins and medals will be surprised at the number 
gathered together. In several departments of special interest this collection equals or perhaps surpasses 
any that have been offered here. We refer to the coins and medals of Boston and New England, medical 
medals, numismatic medals, tokens, etc., European crowns and their multiples, especially those of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, siege coins, klippes, etc., coins of Japan, and a curious collection headed ‘** A Mena- 
gerie,” consisting of pieces representing elephants, lions, bears and other animals, this department closing 
with a circus and side-show, with a select assortment of monsters, basilisks, hydras, wild men, deformed 
men, angels, dragons, devils, etc. In these various departments the collection is remarkably full, and it 
is strong in many others, such as coins and medals of the Reformation, war medals, crosses and decora- 
tions, rare store cards, printers’ medals, musical medals, astronomical and mathematical medals, historic 
and Masonic medals, etc., etc., etc. It may without doubt be said that this catalogue comprises a greater 
number of curious, rare, out-of-the-way, moderate cost pieces than have ever been brought together in any 
other American collection, and we recommend our readers, one and all, to procure a catalogue and attend 
the sale. 

Sale Seventy of the series is expected to take place in November; it will comprise a small Michigan 
collection of copper coins, and probably a very fine Mint series, also from Michigan, the dollars complete 
with the one exception, half dollars entire, smaller denominations almost full, proof sets, 1855-1884, etc. 

Sale Seventy-one will probably be Archaeological, mostly the works of the pre-historic races in 
America, particularly the Mound Builders, their pottery, etc. Both of these last named catalogues are 
now in preparation. 

° HASELTINE’S EIGHTY-FIRST SALE. 

Tus sale took place at Bangs & Co’s rooms on the afternoon of August 28. The Catalogue, 26 
pages, and 745 lots, prepared by Mr. John W. Haseltine, comprised a somewhat miscellaneous collection 
of Coins, Medals, Confederate Notes, Indian stone implements, minerals, etc. We notice but few lots of 
special value. A fine Cent of 1799 brought $28; a brilliant proof Half Cent of 1841, 6.50; an excessively 
rare Tetradrachm of Perseus, last king of Macedon (178-168 B. C.), v. f., ‘* not over one or two known 
to be in this country,” 36.50. Half Dollar of 1797, v. g. 30; a Confederate Note for $1000, issue of 1861, 
written date, very fine and exceedingly rare, (H. No. 1,) brought 10. The larger part of the collection 
sold at prices far below the actual value, which we can only attribute to the season and the general 
depression of business, which compels economy among collectors as well as other people. 


FROSSARD’S COMING SALES 


BESIDES the extensive sale of Dr. Woodward, announced above, Mr. Frossard is to sell his own 
private collection on the 2d and 3d of October, and later in the month the ancient coins of Mr. Lawrence 
of New York, and several other invoices. ‘The first sale promises to be very attractive, and we shall 
refer to it again; the second catalogue we have not yet had time to examine. 


THE WEAR OF ENGLISH COINS. 

More than 411,000 of silver is wasted every year in the course of the circulation 
of crowns, half-crowns, florins, shillings and sixpences. One hundred sovereigns of 
the date of 1820, which were weighed in 1859 by Mr. Miller, showed a loss in weight 
through the wear of circulation, which was estimated at 41 6s 7d. There is, there- 
fore, more waste produced in the circulation of gold and silver coins than is generally 
thought of. A coin issued from the mint bright and new, has a number of vicissi- 
tudes to pass through before it is again called in. It is constantly being abraded, even 
by handling. An ordinary chemical bal: ince, which will turn with the thousandth part 
of a grain, will not show that a shilling has lost in weight when the thumb has been 
rubbed over it ; but one of the feats performed by the induction balance —an electrical 
instrument, widely different from the chemical balance —has been to show that a coin 
undergoes loss even when a finger is rubbed over it. It will readily be understood, 
therefore, that in the numberless handlings a coin has to submit to in the course of 
years, the loss arising therefrom becomes at last sensible to the ordinary balance. 
Coins likewise suffer “much loss in weight by abrading each other’s surfaces when 
jingling in the pocket, and they are di umaged each time a shopman rings them on his 
table to see whether they are genuine or not. Every minute particle of matter removed 
in these or other ways ‘lessens the weight of the coins, and makes them look old; 
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and in the lesser coins, which are much used, this proceeds to such an extent that 
every one knows the difficulty experienced in telling a threepenny from a fourpenny 
bit. Mr. Miller some years ago made a number of precise experiments, from which it 
was ascertained that 4,100 worth of sovereigns lost £3 gs 8.4d of their value ina 
hundred years; similarly £100 of half-crowns lost £13 11s 8.84; £100 worth of shil- 
lings £36 14s 3.1¢; and £100 worth of sixpences lost 450 18s 9.8d in value, or more 
than one-half in the hundred years. It will be noted here with regard to the silver 
coins, that the less the value, the greater the amount of wear. These lesser coins are, 
of course, most used ; and so in case of a sixpence a century's wear reduces it to less 
than half its original volume. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

THE Corns oF THE Bisie, illustrated, with metal fac-similes of the Actual Money used in 
Jerusalem during the ministry of our Lord. New York: Scott & Co., 721 Broadway. 
This is a compact handy-book, with several plates of coins, especially Jewish. In the 

preface is the remarkable statement that “no two ancient coins can be found from the same 

die,” which must have been written without sufficient care and thought. 

CoINS OF THE GRAND MASTERS OF THE ORDER OF MALTA or Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem: with a chapter on the Money of the Crusaders: by Robert Morris, 
LL.D., and an introduction, heraldic and historic notes by W. T. R. Marvin. Boston: 
Published by T. R. Marvin & Son. 1884. pp. xxi, 70. 6 plates. Cap quarto. 

This is a hansomely printed volume, from the press of the printers of the Yourna/, uniform 
in size with Marvin’s * Masonic Medals.” It contains the articles on these coins lately printed 
in the Yourna/, to which Mr. Marvin has added a preface, a historical sketch of the Order, a 
list of the Grand Masters from the foundation, with dates of accession and notes, etc., and a 
full index, nearly or quite doubling what would have been the size of the volume, if only Dr. 
Morris’s articles had been reprinted. It is a pleasant contribution to American numismatic 
books, although making no pretence to be an elaborate work on the subjects of which it treats. 
Only one hundred and twenty copies were printed, of which we are told quite a large proportion 
have already been disposed of, and the edition will doubtless soon be exhausted. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our Corresponding Member, Mr. Joseph B. Ripley of Savannah, has favored us with 
impressions of the medal struck to commemorate the 250th Anniversary of the founding of 
Georgia. It is very creditable indeed. The obverse with seated figure of Gen. Oglethorpe, the 
father of the Colony, is particularly good and pleasing. 

THe American Numismatic and Archaeological Society of New York has issued a medal- 
lion of its late President, Prof. Charles E. Anthon. It is designed to perpetuate the memory of 
one who, during his long professional career, was an ardent and judicious collector and a most 
distinguished and devoted promoter of the study of numismatics in this country. The work is 
pronounced by those who have had the opportunity of seeing the plaster model to be a beautiful 
example of the die-cutter’s art, and an excellent idealization of the man in whose honor it has 
been struck. That such a satisfactory result might be attained, the Society secured the services 
of Lea Ahlborn, Medallist of the Swedish Mint at Stockholm, who has already enriched the 
coin collector’s cabinet with so many precious specimens of her skill. The medal, of which only 
a limited number is to be issued, is to be of bronze, size 40, American scale. Those who desire 
to promote the objects of the Society and possess a work which will be valuable in time by its 
rarity, as it is already by its artistic worth, will do well to apply at once to the Committee in 
whose charge the distribution has been placed. 
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S. H. & H. CHAPMAN, 
NUMISMATISTS & ANTIOQUARIES, 


Importers of and Dealers in Ancient Greek and Roman Coins, Engraved 
Gems, Bronzes, Pottery, and Antiquities, Foreign Coins and Medals, 
Numismatic Books, Indian Pottery, and Stone Implements, 


2009 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Price Lists of the Warner Sale are now ready. Price 50 cents post paid. 


We have a very fine and large stock of Coins. Collectors notifying us of their wants, will receive 
prompt attention. 


ja We desire to purchase for Cash, Fine Collections, or any Fine or Rare 
Pieces, for which we will pay liberal prices. 


Collections-to be Catalogued for Sale at Auction in New York, or Philadelphia, solicited. 


CHAPMAN’S PATENT CABINET FOR COINS AND MEDALS. 


(Patented April 23, 187 


72-) 


This Cabinet, for Coins, Medals, Minerals, 
etc., is on an entirely new principle, prevent- 
ing the possibility of the drawers sticking: the 
drawers come out easily, without jar, in a slant- 
ing position, showing the whole contents from 
back to front in a moment. 


Each drawer or tray is carried on a movable 
frame, as will be seen in the cut, working on 
a pivot in front at the bottom of the Cabinet; 
a bar runs across at the back, and by means of 

_ a square foot cut out of the frames, each frame, 
when in, rests on the bar, and when out catches 
underneath the bar, thus preventing the frame 
from coming out farther than desired. These 
frames are made with separate trays so as to 
lift out; the top of the Cabinet is in the form 
of a desk, as in the cut, or flat if preferred. 


The lower part of the Cabinet is arranged as 
a small closet for holding packages, catalogues, 
books, &c. 

This Cabinet does not require a table or stand, 


as it is of sufficient height of itself and forms a 
regular piece of furniture. 


The drawers are locked or fastened by a pin 
run through each frame from inside of the closet, 
he door of which being locked the Cabinet is 

- securely closed. 





PRICES, SIZE, 3 ft. 3 in, high, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 12 in. deep, WITH TEN DRAWERS: 


Cherry, solid sides, é , ‘ : $28 00 
Walnut outside, Cherry frames, ; - 33.00 
Walnut throughout, finished same as cut, > oe 


Estimates for larger sizes will be furnished when desired. 
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NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 
line of Books treating upon the various classes will always 
found large. Any obscure coin accurately described, free 
charge. Coins sent upon approval to parties furnishing 
. Bay itistactory references Corresp feed solicited, to which we 

: . our prompt attention. 
iyo 85 3¢ Q TR ADWAY Collectors, and those interested in the subject, are invited to 
NEW YORK. call, when visiting our city. 


JOHN W. HASELTINE, 


Coins, Medals, Tokens, Autographs, Continental, Colonial, and Confederate Paper Money 
and Books relating to the same. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
CONFEDERATE PAPER MONEY * SPECIALTY. 


JOHN £<. “SCHAY ER, 


COINS AND MBDA. Ae, 


American Silver Coins for Silver Weddings a Specialty. 
PROOF SETS 1856 TO 1880. 
No. 68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EARLY COINS OF AMERICA. 


By Ss. Ss. CROSBY. 


Contains about four hundred pages, with twelve 
heliotype plates, and upwards of one hundred other 
engravings of coins. 

In paper, (12 parts,) $12.00. Bound in half Tur- 
key, cloth sides, stamped in gold, uncut, if specially 
desired, $15.00. Forwarded in parts to purchasers 
by express, C. O. D. unless otherwise directed, and 
the amount ($1) of postage enclosed with the order. 


The bound volume exceeds in weight the amount 
allowed by law to be sent by mail. 


S. S. CROSBY, 421 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


MASON & CO., 


COIN DBALEBRS. 


No. 235 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY COIN COLLECTORS’ MAGAZINE, 


25 Cents, or $2.00 per Annum. 


COIN PRICED BOOK, ('6 pp..) showing prices we pay for Coins. 25 cents in Stamps. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Magazine of History and Biography. 


Four numbers of this Magazine appear in each year, making an elegant volume 
of about 500 pages. The fourth volume has been completed. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


Although its title would indicate that this Magazine is devoted only to Pennsyl- 
vania History, there will be found in its pages material relating to that of all the 


Middle Colonies, while the history of the country it large is not neglected. 


oD 


EXTRACT FROM THE MESSACE OF COVERNOR HARTRANFT, [877. 


‘The Centennial celebratic 0 han attracted particular attention to State History, with the gratifying result that this ( onwealth 
has not been behind others in provi ¢ liberally for the preservation of its tr oure The lal ors of the Historical Soci f Pennsyl- 
this dim sction are worthy of es “or notice.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* The work is invaluable, and should be in every public and private library in the country.” 
—Pitisburg Commercial. 

“ As rich in antiquarian lore of our own country as is possible.” —7Zhe Press. 

‘ This fine Magazine is the handsomest published in America.” —Zvening Bulletin. 

‘‘ The information is unique, local, and cannot be procured elsewhere. It is historical, 
genealogical, topographical, and includes much of priceless value. No more deserving work is 
published, and it is a great credit to the society, city and State, and of use to the country, that 
this is so admirably conducted and so well provided.”—North American Review, Jan. 28th, 1879. 

N. B. — Subscribers to the Publication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania receive the 
Magazine free of charge. 


PUBLICATION FUND OF THE 


SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
4 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL, AND THE REPRINT OF RARE AND 
VALUABLE WORKS ON STATE AND NATIONAL HISTORY. 


A payment of Twenty-five Dollars obtains the right to receive, during life, a copy of each 
publication ; for Libraries, the payment secures the right for twenty years. Subscriptions may be 
made to the Librarian, at the Hall of the Society, No. 820 Spruce Street, or by mail with money 
order or draft, drawn to the order of Joun Jorpan, JR., to Townsenp Warp, Secretary, 820 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN JORDAN, Jr., AUBREY H. SMITH, FAIRMAN ROGERS, Trustees. 


TOWNSEND WARD, Secretary, 820 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBERT W. MERCER, 


DEALER IN 


COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, Ete. 


Also, BRONZES, IDOLS, ARMS, OLD PAINTINGS, RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, MOUND 
AND INDIAN RELICS, FOSSILS, MINERALS, SHELLS, AND ALL KINDS 
OF POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS. 


MERCER’S NUMISMATIC DIRECTORY FOR 1884, 


Post Paid, $1.00. Registered Mail, $1.10. 


147 CENTRAL AVENUE, . - - CINCINNATI, O. 
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WILLIAM H. WARNER & BROTHER, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Medals and Badges tor Colleges, Schools, Horticultural, Agricultural and other Societies, 


Designs made and Estimates given for Dies and Medals. 


MEDALS STRUCK IN PURE GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE AND WHITE METAL. 
No. 1123 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WILLIAM H. WARNEI ESTABLISHED 18238.] CHARLES K. WARNER. 
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C. L. DAMRELL J. G. CUPPLES H,. M. UPHAM. 


GEORGE H. LOVETT, 


DIE SINKER AND MEDALURGIST, 
No. 192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dies of ALL kinds furnished at short notice, and reasonable charges. 

Medals for Societies, Schools, Colleges, etc., designed and executed in the best manner. 

Refers to Hamilton College, College of the City of New York, American Institute, Whiting 
Manufacturing Co. of New York, and many others. 

Particular attention also given to Political Tokens, Cards, ete., as well as to Commemorative 
Historic Medals and Numismatic Series. 

N.B. -- Medals and Tokens on hand for sale; also the issues of Mr. Wood’s various series and 
of the New York Medal Club. Collectors are icicles invited to call. 


“\ COMPILATION OF ENGLISH SILVER COINS,” 


Issued from William I to present time, with full descriptions of the various coinages, and numerous illus- 
- itions ; interspersed with notices of the purchasing of the coins at the time they were struck, exemplified 
by the cost of labor, provisions, etc., in the earlier reigns. Third edition. 8vo. Price 3s. 3d. 


C. H. NUNN, BURY ST. EDMUND’S, ENGLAND. 





CANADIAN ANTIQUARIAN AND NUMISMATIC JOURNAL. 


Published Quarterly by the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, Canada. 


Subscription, $1.50 Canadian currency, per annum, in advance, payable to GEO. A. HOLMES, 
P. O. Box 1310, Montreal. 





New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register and Antiquarian Journal. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. \uuF== 


Each number contains matter interesting to the Historian 





and Antiquarian, and is embellished with one or more por- 








traits engraved on steel. 





Subscription, 83.00 Per Annum. 











Application can be made at the Society’s Building, 


18 SOMERSET STREET, 


BOSTON. OS  — 


Aw oe Ole Keto Amateur 


has valuable articles on Bric-a- 


Brac, Ceramics, Paintings and 
Engravings. 


PRICE FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 


‘*THe ART AMATEUR is of large size, as its illus- 
trations and designs require, and beautifully printed. 
Its editorials and special articles are of the first 
quality, as the names of Edward Strahan, the art 
critic of the New York Nation ; Clarence Cook, of 
the Mew York Tribune ; Frederick Vors, the bric- 
a-brac authority ; M. Feuardent, the collector who 
brought the Tanagra statuettes to this country ; 
Edward Fawcett, and other contributors sufficiently 
attest.”’— Boston Transcript. 


** Pull of all manner of discussions and views on 
the whole range of domestic art, with admirable 
engravings.’’— New York Tribune. 


SS 


*¢ There is an uncommon amount of good current 
esthetic literature to be found between its covers.’’ 
~New York World. 


P. 


**It takes a field hitherto unoccupied in the art 
literature of the day, and supplies a demand. The 
table of contents runs through ‘the whole gamut cf 
subjects artistic, and correspondence gives the art 
MONTAGUE MARKS, gossip of the hour.’’—- Washington Fost. ; 

Publisher, 


‘*A clever and intelligently-written monthly 
OLA Ys oe en es ow Tork. journal, dealing effectively with current and popular 


a . questions in art.’’— New York Sun. 
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Goins of the Grand Nfasters of the (rder of Nafta, 


IVY O'VV 24 B.A. IO SZ. 


Tue articles on these coins, by Dr. Rosert Morris, which appeared in the 


Journal of Numismatics, with the heraldic notes by W. T. R. Marvin, have been 


reprinted in a volume of 80 pages, uniform in size with Marvin’s Masonic MEDALS. 
To these articles as they originally appeared, Mr. Marvin has added a Prefatory Note, 
an Historical Sketch of ten pages, a Chronological List of a// the Grand Masters, 
with brief comments on the leading events of their administrations, and a full Index. 
The volume thus: contains nearly ‘double the amount printed in the Journal. It is 
illustrated with six plates of the coins, as well as with quaint and tasteful head and 
tail pieces, appropriate ornamental initials, and rubricated title. Only 120 copies were 
printed. Price, in cloth, $2.50; in paper covers, uncut, $2.00. Postage 16 cents, if 
sent by mail. 
Address 
T. R. MARVIN & SON, 
49 Federal Street, Boston. 


| Magazine of QPmerican Pfistory, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO HISTORY, AND THE LITERA- 
TURE OF HISTORY, WITH ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, AND MATTE 
RELATING TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 









Fiwe Dollars per Year, in advance. 
© EpITED By Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATION CO., 30 LA FAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 


Qincrican Antiquarian, 


AND ORIENTAL FOURNAL, 
Published by F. H. REVELL, Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev, STEPHEN D. PEET, Cuinrox, Wis., Editor. 
Price $4 Fer Year, in Advance. 





W. S. LINCOLN & SON, 


DEALERS IN 


MEDALS AND COINS, ANCIENT POTTERY, 


Greek and Roman Glass, Celts, Bronzes, Curiosities, Etc. 
69 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, ENG. 


W. S. LINCOLN. FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 











